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demolition, 


BIBA KOPF stands in the rubble. 


companions, deludes himself into thinking 
he’s the evening’s true centre of attraction. 
Tonight's is particularly single-minded, a 
gimlet-gob with but one word to bore into the 


or particularly novel. In fact it 
was overly familiar way before it was 
implanted in his throat. Hinged in I 


word? You guessed it: Rambo. But louder! 
RAM-BO! RAM-BO! 

Repeated often enough, it I 


corralling the pending chaos into shape. 
Andrew Unruh is the group’s wild card, a joker 
non-musician who terrorizes the others into 
keeping on their toes with the tools and toys 
he dangerously wields. Their youngest, 


i, but what is live if not a 
spectacle? Specially here, where the stage is 
set like a performance installation, this time 
dominated by what seems to be a giant 
radiator dangling behind the group like a gong. 
Before it there’s a splendid percussion 



ts as Collapsing New Buildings. 
Rambo and Rimbaud. Action and word. 
Body and soul. Health and sickness. 
Discipline and disease. Pugilism and poetry. 
Violent deeds and violated sensibilities. It 


together in the impact of a jarring collision. 
Rambo and Rimbaud. Alternate polarities are 
made physically manifest onstage in the 
group s two most immediately recognizable 
figures. There is the bulk of FM Einheit (Mufti), 
stripped down to flak trousers, his muscles 


as he paces the set, metal object ir 
beating out rudimentary rhythm on junk, laying 
down beats the equivalent of the primitive 
rollers Egyptian slaves used to transport 
pyramid stones. So, too, does Mufti get EN's 
massive noise moving. 

Then there is Blixa Bargeld: a pair of bulging 
eyes on a stalk. His body is so thin you fear 
the guitar strap cutting into his collar bone 


BLIXA BARGELD once stated how they 
sought to render all musical definitions invalid, 
thereby establishing all noise as potential 
- ic. He also used to cite Walter Benjamin's 


impossible ego, the precious source of his 
newer songs which he alternately nourishes 
s. His ego is currently tailored into a 


like "Sehnsucht" [idiosyncratically broken 
down and translated as "Desire Addict") 
Neubauten/Bargeld punished themselves inti 
feeling.) The cost was the pain they put 
themselves through. Theirs was truly a music 
wrought from and for the Wreck Age. 


Because the reverberations of early 
Neubauten were slow in reaching Britain, the 
growing audiences here want them to 


destroy them all over again. Contrived 
spontaneity? A warped expectation to say the 
least. Many who go looking for Rambo are 
puzzled to find Rimbaud instead. 


Littered across the stage is the arsenal of 
objects beaten and discarded by the group as 
the urge takes them. The tail end of a s - 


harsh timbres with which they have extended 



cheerful” - by way of explaining their 
absorption in the doing, of clearing space with 
no regard for the consequences. Thus did 


preconceived ideas, the noise emanating froi 
the stage serving as a negative energy 
alternately sucking up musical signals and 
feeding off their native Berlin's Abyss and En 
mythologies. All the time, of course, adding a 
few of their own. (In the shadow of the city's 


ed as if they wanted to reawaken the 
dormant ghosts of German history by way of 
touching the emotional hollow at the centre of 
the German economic miracle. In early songs 


frustrations of tonight's GLC i 
the fuses blowing twice are here channeled 
into tremendous rhythm rushes beaten out on 
various metals. Bargeld howling in unison and 
Hacke resembling one of those gawkily great 
guitarists from an earlier Krautrock period. 
Their dabbling with various decay times, live 
overdubbed on taped originals like "Vanadium 
I Ching”, is at times stunningly inventive. 

If discipline might once have seemed like 
anathema to them, they have found through 
its application the stamina to go on, push 
through the nibble of their own past. Back 
then intuition valuably took them this difficult 
route and linked them with a popular audience 


very real command of their chosen language 


Copyright Biba Kopf tor Nt 
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■ MIRIAM MAKEBA 
London, Royal Festival 

Hall 

MIRIAM MAKEBA gets to play tonight, in this 
hallowed and hollow palace of culture and 
privilege, because the BBC have refused to 
sign a GLC statement on future performance 
by their symphony orchestra in South Africa 
under apartheid. The Empress of African 
Song has played in England only twice in 
twelve years. But for all her tough professional 
maturity, she’ll be unable to turn this evening 
into any kind of celebration of her people's 
unity in the face of daily inhuman brutality. Let 
alone find comfort in the support of this 
weli-heeled audience. There are too many 
things working against it. 

Her band don't help, a glib and noisy 
jazz-fusion outfit, dated, dull. There was little 
of today's Africa in their music. Shikisha were 
the backing trio: they were able to flourish 
some of the lightness and humour that can be 
found to counter bad times. But only when 
they sang their own material, alone. And they 
have more youthful exuberance than depth as 
yet. Only Makeba's voice has the power to 
evoke the complex and shadowed emotions 
caught up in a political struggle of this violence 
and urgency. The mood seemed torn three 
ways: there was nothing developed that could 



from her compact frame - it's a lift just to see 
her walk on and smile - and partly from the 
edges of her resinous voice. In the course of a 
held note, she allows an almost imperceptible 
wail to undulate desolately through it. Her 
music has spreading across it a dark stain of 
weariness - no music so unfree of natural 
growth could fail to reflect its bitter 
confinement, it's a music that won't be whole 
until her mother country is truly free. 

Till then, the songs have to bear a weight of 
entertainment, expression and expiation - of 
our guilt-that cracks them across. And they 
were none of them strong songs. The 'Click 
Song' ("As they call it," she whispered flatly) is 
collapsed into cabaret novelty; it’s telling that 
the only song where all strands seemed pulled 
together was a song written by a young 
Guinean (“He is no more”), and more Latin 
than African. Other than this, the tunes are 
nothing - even those composed by Hugh 
Masekela (but am I alone in thinking him 
astonishingly overrated?): it's only in the 
grating caresses where a phrase falls away 
that reality seems able to surface. Her long 
spoken raps are husky with harsh amusement 
and with physical pain: but just the way we've 
set ourselves to hear her tonight innoculates 
against proper understanding. 

And outside, Brixton is once more in flame. 
Ach, the veneer is rubbing too bloody thin in 
this 'civilised' country not be angry at this 
failure. We expect too much from Miriam 
Makeba, from her beleagured people, from 
worthy and minor artists like Masekela. The 
failure is entirely ours. 

Mark Sinker 


■ DIANA ROSS 


THIRTEEN YEARS ON, has this lady learned 
to sing the blues? Jazz snobs have held her 
portrayal of Billie Holiday against Ms Ross; 
other dissenters are content to point out her 


gooey material, strident and uniform delivery 
and the kind of ruthless image-building which 
delineates the modem superstar. Today, with 
her ageing catalogue of hits, she is preparing 
for middle age as a red hot momma. 

Ross starts her show with the classic Me 
anthem "It's MyTurn” and an evangelical 
saunter through the crowd to the stage; it's a 
pity this show of warmth is deflated by the 
hungry presence of two vigilant bodyguards 
who shadow her every step. The programme 
subsequently pegs her in two camps: society 
hostess crooner and foxy penthouse woman. 
You can guess what she gets the audience to 
do on “Reach Out And Touch", but there is 
actually less of that sort of Butlin’s jollity than 
she used to peddle. 

little song, yet Ross sings it with a metallic 
elegance that's about as wrong as can be. If 
she rightly avoids a direct attempt at apeing 
Holiday's tears (she's even stopped lagging 
behind the beat), this superwoman steeliness 
is no better. Because she's spent her post- 
Supremes years singing before big audiences 
in big halls, Ross has made her voice and 
style and phrasing suitably large - and it sits 
awkwardly with the vulnerable songs she likes 

Because I enjoy the occasional gush of 
showbiz passion, her set was painless enough 

new Eaten Alive album received appropriately 
short shrift: the Ross.act is already built on old 
songs, played against a proficient and 
surprisingly lean little big band. There was no 
attempt at the classic "Muscles". And, in truth, 

I have already forgotten most of what 
happened - this was a show to stir old 
memories, no create new ones^^ c<x)k 


■ KODO 
London 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 

A FIST of sound fills the Queen Elizabeth Hall; 
two musicians batter the giant O-daiko drum, 
pounding out their untiring rhythms as one 
improvises across the other's patterns. The 
reverberations engulf the audience in a gentle, 
startling rising tide of tension ... 

The O-daiko marks the climax of Kodo's 

pounds, its head is almost four foot in 

single piece of wood. The deep awesome 
warmth of its tone is characteristic of the twin 
attributes of Kodo which run through the whole 

During a first encounter with the ensemble it 
is the stamina and physical power of the 
group's drumming which leaves the most 
indelible impression. Yet there is this other 
side to their work. It is not only apparent in the 
delicate precision of the detail of much of their 
drum play, but also in other aspects of their 
programme. 

In, for example, the busy, brittle intricacy of 
“Tsugaru Shamisen" (a shamisen duo), 
“Nishimonai", a dance with the face hidden 
and emphasis placed on fluttering hands, or 
the warmly sensuous and crystalline 
combination of drum, steel drum and koto 
found in "Hae" (which blossomed in the bright 
QEH acoustic, whereas some of the more 
attacking drum work became a little muddied 
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■BUDSHANK 
London Barnes 
Bulls Head 

BUD SHANK is currently playing with a fire 
and passion quite unexpected to those who 

with the 'chamber-jazz' group The LA4 - if this 
engagement with the Tony Lee trio is any 
evidence. His forceful tone reminiscent of that 
of Phil Woods, and roughened at moments of 
heightened tension in the manner of that artist 

influence), he played with exceptional fervour 
yet perfect control. Whether by necessity or 
choice, the sets were composed almost 
entirely of standard material, with the 
exception of a delightful original, “Samba 

In this last-named, Mark Taylor on drums 
showed himself a resourceful Latinist, while 
Tony Lee contributed a capable solo. The 
venue’s regular piano-player uses more notes 
and mostly strikes them harder than the 
average pianist, however, so the Bulls Head 
piano-tuner is assured of regular employment. 
(Some reversal of these two tendencies 
would, I think, make Tony Lee’s solos seem 
less effortful than they do, and would allow the 
good ideas that he does have to stand out 
0 more clearly.) Dave Green was rock-steady 
z on bass, while the relative lack of drum solos 
2 was to be applauded (nothing personal), 
jjj On “I’m Old-Fashioned" the altoist’s 
i harmonic adventurousness was much in 
“ evidence, while his solo on the James Last 
( whaaat?-Ed .) favourite “Time After Time” 

his ejection from that worthy's aggregation. 
“Body and Soul” was notable for the fine 
opening duet between alto and bass, but the 
bizarrely titled Vernon Duke ballad “Cabin in 
the Sky” featured a solo a little spoiled by 
over-repetition of a favourite figure - Bud 
Shank is perhaps over-fond of repeated single 
notes or see-sawing between two notes as 
devices to maintain intensity. But this really is 
a cavil against what was a most stunning 
performance. (Incidentally, Mr Shank 
commented with restraint on the number of 
“little red lights winking” at him from cassette- 
recorders, the owners perhaps considering 
that their entry ticket included a cut-price 
recording fee.) 


the misappropriation of them. So it is with 
Skeleton Crew. The crudity and clumsiness of 
their drumming is diverting at first but quickly 


■ BRECON JAZZ ’85 
August 1 6th, 1 7th and 
18th 


of the Velvet Underground always did. 

At their principal instruments everybody 
sounded okay, Tom Cora’s cello at the brink of 
excellence, even. Best moment of the night 


BRECON IS a small market town in 
picturesque mid-Wales. It's the ideal place to 
go if you’re, well, visiting picturesque mid- 
Wales, otherwise it’s peaceful and quiet or 
quiet and peaceful, depending on what side of 
town you happen to be. But in August 1984 
Brecon did a remarkable thing. It opened its 
doors to jazz. Not a half-hearted affair, but 
completely OTT and the result was an 


the whole town was behind the event and the 
presentations more ambitious. Once again the 
town centre was closed to traffic, two 
bandstands erected and for a Friday night, 
Saturday and Sunday, Brecon’s narrow 

Throughout the town pubs and clubs, the 
Guildhall, the Market Hall and just about every 
other hall vied for attention presenting jazz 
musicians of every stripe from the UK, the 
Continent and the States. Bemused locals 
stood in their doorways ogling the crowds, 
shops celebrated jazz in their windows and 
licencees welcomed a mid-summer bonanza. 

Saturday got under way with a street parade 
a la New Orleans and eased into some 
jumping Mainstream with a Warren Vache 
group that included Milt Hinton, Gus Johnson 
and Stan Grieg. Vache’s robust beer-swilling 
style soon mobilized a huge crowd around the 
open-air bandstand, and it was interesting to 
see his mix’n’match pairing with Alan Elsdon. 
Never outdistanced by the American star, he 
forced a level of competition that almost 
resulted in the number one seed going to a 
tie-break in the final set. Then it was back to 
the dawn of jazz with the European Classic 
Jazz Band, sparked by the precise lead of 
trumpeter Bent Persson (not the well known 
spelling mistake, but a Swede who's got the 
young Louis style well covered). With sitters-in 
Djangologist Fapy Lafertin and clarinettist 
John Defferary, they explored some 1930’s 
period pieces that even wrung applause from 
a group of punks studiously trying to look 
uninterested. 

Around the corner District 6 combined 
urban jazz and rural South African folk music, 
highstepping jazz-rock and township lo-life. A 
shade highly stylized, Jim Dvorak on trumpet 
and Harrison Smith (tenor) were left downwind 
of their highly spiced trombone section of 
Annie Whitehead and Nick Evans. Tommy 
Chase's Blue Note groove is the very stuff of 
festival jazz. High on energy and commitment 
they found themselves preaching to the 
unconverted when they kicked off their 
evening set. The large, youthfully bewildered 
crowd, to whom Art Blakey was as remote as 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, responded to 

The major coup of the weekend for Festival 
Director Jed Williams, however, was the first 
performance outside London of Loose 
Tubes. A wonderful folly of a band, 22 
members strong, they are the most original, 
stimulating and dynamic event in British jazz. 
Despite the weight of numbers, this youthful 

Highly articulate ensemble passages twinkle 
with wit, subvert into rock and explode into 
swing. Odd groupings of instruments form and 
re-form in between Cup Final roars of shouting 
ensemble passages; it is an arrangers’ band, 
and Django Bates and Steve Berry have 
created a monster in their own image. 

In total upwards of 30,000 people were 
exposed to jazz over the weekend, and clearly 
a good proportion for the first time. This is 
surely what jazz organizers throughout the 
country should be striving to achieve. With 
imagination, energy and a limited budget 
Brecon is both success story and challenge. 
The question is, do other regional 
administrators have equal imagination and 
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Saturday November 9th. 7.30 pm 

E.C.M. Night 

RALPH TOWNER & JOHN ABERCROMBIE 
NORMA WINSTONE & JOHN TAYLOR 
FIRST HOUSE 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London WC2 
Tickets: E7 on the door, £6 in advance from: 

The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01-387 9629) 

Rhythm Reconds, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or from Gemini Promotions 

Monday November 11th. 7.30 pm 

SUN RA 

ARKESTRA 

plus 

Back Door 

THE FRIDGE (Formally Ace Cinema), 

Town Hall Parade, Brixton Hill, SW2 
Tickets: £7, available from The Fridge (01 -326 
Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or fro m Gemini Promotions 

Sunday November 17th. 7.30 pm 

TREVOR WATTS & MOIRE MUSIC 

(13 piece band including Maggie Nicols & Lol Coxhill) 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London WC2 
Tickets: £6 on the door, £5 in advance from 
The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01-387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or from Gemini Promotions 
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Sunday November 24th. 8 pm 

HOWARD RILEY PROJECT 

(with Evan Parker, Barry Guy, 

John Stevens, Jeff Clyne, Tony Levin) 

THE DONMAR WAREHOUSE, 

41 Earlham Street, London WC2 

Tickets: £4 available on the door 


Monday December 2nd. 7.30 pm 

Guitar Night 

TERJE RYPDAL TRIO 
LARRY CORYELL/EMILY REMLER TRIO 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London WC2 
Tickets: £7 on the door, £6 in advance from: 

The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01-387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or from Gemini Promotions 




Tuesday December 3rd. 7.30 pm 

JOE HENDERSON QUINTET 

inc. JOANNE BRACKEEN & LEON THOMAS 

plus Support 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London WC2 
Tickets: £7 on the door, £6 in advance from: 

The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01 -387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or from Gemini Promotions 
ALL TICKETS AVAILABLE BY POST FROM: 
PROMOTIONS, 72 Farm Lane, London SW6 (enclosing a S.A.E. 
Enquiries: 01-385 5313 
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Jamaal, Cosmetic and Prime Time— brilliant 


on the planet. In this exclusive interview, STEVE LAKE 
■ earns how the tormer Rudy McDaniel finds time to h*' a 
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to get to Egypt and Brazil to complete the thing 
there. That's still being worked on. 

"And I just started my own production 
company. Here...” 

He reaches into a breast-pocket for his 
wallet, and hands across a calling card in 
bright orange, bearing the motto Jam-All 
Productions. "I hope to be producing all kinds 
of people for that. And then there’s a record 
label in Philadelphia called Philly World for 
whom I’ve already been producing Harold 
Melvin and the Blue Notes and many other 
rhythm and blues artists. 

“It’s 25 hours a day at the moment but it 
keeps me happy. I’ll do a long run of studio 
work and then get out and play some 
improvisational things, maybe some duets 
with Cornell, to create a balance in my mind.” 

Cornell is Cornell Rochester, who plays with 
Tacuma's band Jamaal, and is easily the most 
exciting young drummer I’ve seen in the last 

“Oh, I’ve been playing with Jeff Beck, too. 
Under the production direction of Nile 
Rodgers. That was quite difficult for me, really 
a different situation. But I believe as a 
musician if you want to grow you should 
expose yourself to as many different forms of 

Healthy enough, but as we all know, 
success in the music world has not often 
hinged upon musical ability or even 
adaptability... 

“You're talking about image ? Sure I think 

dealing with predominantly improvisational 
situations. I’m not disturbed by the word 
‘commercial’. Commercial to me is just a 
synonym for ’accepted' or ‘proven’. It doesn’t 
have a negative connotation. In that sense the 
music I’m doing with Cosmetic is more 


commercial than the music I’m doing with 
Jamaal, inasmuch as there's a channel 
already set up to deal with it.” 


BUT, HE adds, there's also a slightly 
subversive attitude at play. It’s the wooden 
horse tactic. Cosmetic looks like a gift for the 
funk stations but its records are loaded with 
other elements too. The game is to see how 
much you can sneak under the wire before 
someone screams “avant garde” and sends 
you back to the lofts. 

"Bill Laswell and I talk about that.stuff all the 
time. Strategies you can use to get things 

different markets out there. The barriers that 
separate them are usually pretty silly, but 
they’re still there. You can't pretend that they 
aren’t. So I work with a number of different 
situations and at some points people will look 
out onto the other things. Cosmetic fans'll say 
‘Oh he plays jazz too, huh?' and some of them 
will get into Jamaal and hopefully Ornette. And 
vice versa, though of course there are plenty 
of jazz fans who hate Cosmetic.” 

Usually before they’ve heard it, right? 

"Yeah, yeah. Anyway I don’t worry about 
what any of them think, I just try to play as 
much music as I can. But there is a gradual 
change taking place in the pop world. Bill feels 
it, I feel it. There used to be a real 
compositional sameness about pop songs, 
melodies always had to be real simple. Now 

abstract or something. And people are more 
open to sound as sound. Drum machines 
have given people faster access to more 
complicated rhythms...” 

Meanwhile, Jamaaladeen Tacuma has 
bought himself a balalaika. 


"A bass balalaika. Big thing, like this..he 
sketches a huge triangle in the air. "Only three 
strings. Amazing sound. I'll take it out on the 

case for it... maybe my wife could sew some 
sorta bag for it..." He trails off. 

Well, what is it with this tour through the 
ethnic musics of the world? 

“I just touch base with that stuff. It’s a 
passion that keeps on growing. I don’t think 
quality can be measured any more just in 
terms of American music or European music. 
And what I keep finding out is that the music 
that's usually called primitive music is actually 
much more pure. These are systems that you 
can learn so much from. On the whole, music 
of the East seems to have so much more 
going for it. If you want to learn about rhythm, 
really learn, you have to study that. I learned 
so much about phrasing, and timing from 
Hamza El Din’s oud playing, from Balinese 
gamelan, from Japanese koto and samisen 
players.. 

JAMAALADEEN, I’M told, translates as 
"beauty of the faith". And though the faith In 
question Is a spiritual one, Tacuma's faith In 
music, every last stratum of it, is also rare 
enough to be called “beautiful". It would be 
hard to find a player more enthusiastic. 

There's a lot worthy of discussion left out 
here for simple lack of space. Tacuma's 
membership in the intermittently operative 
New York arVnoise band the Golden 
Palaminos... the sessions with Blood Ulmer, 
Kip Hanrahan, Walt Dickerson ... his work 
with poet Jayne Cortez ,.. 

But in time all will be explicated in the pages 
of The Wire and elsewhere. Tacuma after all is 
going to be around for a long time. 

Call this an introduction, merely.* 
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some new sorts 
of freedom. 


YOU ZOO ME 


T HE SUMMER is making the most of 
the two days allotted it this year. On 
photographer Derek Ridgers’ radio, 
Gooch and Gower are putting together 
the biggest second-wicket stand since 

sweltering, so we're sitting under the trees, in 
a quiet and grubby little square off Tottenham 
Court Road, in the shadow of the Post Office 
Tower, and discussing state-of-the-art Jazz, 
musical snobbery, and the rise and rise of 
Pinski Zoo. Me and a man from the North 
Country. 

Jan Kopinski is thin and wiry, younger- 
looking and less stern than his picture. His 
outfit Pinski Zoo achieved a smidgeon of 
attention in this age of Rip Rig & Panic, some 
time back, and then spent the time since 
recovering. Lazy association with RR&P got 
them tagged young white tyros, and they 
found their access to audiences outside their 
Nottingham base was cut off when the 
perfectly fickle pop audience begain to tail 
away. The double-edged snootiness that 
RR&P seemed quite happy to foster and 
exploit drove the Zoo overseas, to look for 
relatively open-minded audiences. And it's 
between two Polish tours that I’ve persuaded 
their nominal leader to venture down to 
London. 

Now the idea of an Afro-American music 
taking any sort of root in Britain is strange 
enough. But somehow, to this admittedly 
untravelled observer, Poland seems an even 
more classically distant and implausible patch. 
So what’s it like out there, who listens, plays? 

“Well, I found some right prats, people right 
into status. But some of them just love to play, 
and play expressively.” It turns out players 
and audiences are fairly well trained, 
preferring Davis and Coleman to Coryell, for 
example. Davis played there recently, and a 
bootleg of his dates was made widely 
available - not only sanctioned, but pressed 
and distributed by the state. State Capitalism 
seems to get itself in interesting ethical 
dilemmas. And Poland fascinates Kopinski, 
for its strange ways, and the light it throws 
back on ours: 

“One of the blokes there, one of the judges 
at this thing we did, he did a programme on us 
on Radio Warsaw, he knew all the names and 
stuff like, like anyone else, but he'd latched 
onto some things I’d been saying for some 
time - that Coltrane sounds to me like 
Penderecki and Penderecki makes you feel 
sometimes just like Albert Ayler. And all this 


total feeling. He told me Coltrane is the man in 

On the cover of Introduce Me To The 
Doctor, the Zoo’s ’81 LP, there’s a list of 
names (headed Surgery): it reads Coltrane, 
Penderecki, Sanders, Taylor & Tyner, 

Ornette, Elvin Jones, Ayler. Kopinski's of 
Polish descent, though far enough back to 
have lost any trace of outlander's inflection, 
unless you count an ordinary Nottinghamshire 
accent outlandish (some of you Londoners 
apparently do feel just that, as we’ll see later). 
He only got back to Poland this year. To find 
his own attitudes to the Man independently 
duplicated there. It must get into the blood. 

"I knew they’d had Bop and all that stuff, but 
Coltrane is the figure because of that intense 
feeling you get out of listening, it makes you 
feel kind of weepy sometimes, and you get all 
wound up listening to it. That's what it seems 
to be about over there.” 

This is a kind of spirituality that doesn’t 
seem to appeal so much to English upper lips. 

"This feeling I got from a lot of people over 
there, musicians and others, was that it’s the 
amount of expression and emotional response 
they could get in and out of the music that 
seemed to turn them on. Rather than over 

response. Not just fashion and dressing right, 
but whether in fact you’re playing within the 

respecting the tradition, then they have to play 
a bit of history. Like the Dunkirk Jazz Festival 
Competition or something, otherwise they 
can’t judge it, that’s the same as everybody. 
And it’s a bit boring.” 

THINGS THAT could reasonably irritate him 
mostly seem to afford him wry amusement. 
Like the endless comparisons with Prime 
Time, which he thinks are flattering but way off 
the mark. Actually lending a brief ear to Speak 
and in particular Nick Doyne Ditmas’ quasi- 
Tacuma bass playing, it's hard not to be 
reminded of all things Harmolodic, an 
inextricably dense hum of chattering voices. 
But listening to the Zoo's development 
through Doctor and The City Can't Have It 
Back, more important structural and harmonic 
debts become apparent. To late Coltrane. And 
Sanders. And Ayler. 

Obviously, lacking their context (coming out 
of Nottingham is very much coming out of 
nowhere), the facts of the times aren’t going to 
invest these records with the same 


LIKE YOU DO? 
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CUBANABE 

OUBANA BOP 


SUE STEWARD 
meets Chucho 
Valdes and 


Arturo Sandoval, 




in ttie wake of 
-their sensational 
London shows - 


these musicians 
are bringing a 
new heat to 


i fk INCE LAST year,. London and Havana 

lfek summer, the Cuban Ministry of Culture 
invited Ronnie Scott's Band to play at 
f%J| thelr Fastival 10 celebrate 25 years 
l|lr since the Revolution. This year, in 
return, Ronnie Scott agreed to three week- 
long stints by three of Cuba's most prestigious 
bands, all more or less in the category of 


What began as a commonplace Festival Of 
Cuban Music, turned into an unexpected, 
sell-out blockbuster. The last of the three 
groups, Irakere, had their three weeks 
extended to five. An unprecedented word-of- 
mouth buzz showed how well established the 
grapevine is today; the club has been filled for 
eleven weeks, and Irakere's first last night's 
finale ran into an hour of encores. 

The bond between England and Cuba has 


talent-scout rep from the Ministry of Culture, a 
man with a natty line in dark suits and dance 
steps, bearing the unlikely name of Jesus 
O'Reilly. What he liked of London's music will 
be invited to Havana next year. On Irakere's 
first night, O'Reilly led the audience in 
clapping patterns, grinning delightedly at his 
friends on stage, all slightly surprised to find 
themselves together in this small club so far 


styles caught the light - from one number to 
another. Almost the only common ground 
shared by the bands was a delight in 
improvisation, and a deeply ingrained passion 
for traditional and popular music of Cuba, 
which managed to crop up in unexpected 
places. Most surprising at first was the 
frequency of classical music references, 
particularly in the pianists - Chucho Valdes of 
Irakere, and Gonzalito Rubalcambo who led 
his own group. It's only surprising until you 
discover that the majority of players have 
studied at the Havana Conservatoire of Music 
and apprenticed in one of the orchestras. 
Within Latin music elsewhere, only Eddie 
Palmieri approaches such gleeful diversity, 
such command of so many styles. 

Most of all, these were three jazz bands in 
the classic sense: jazz to breath life into body 
and soul, music to listen to and to move you, 
music which demands an easy virtuosity and 
great nerve, and draws on a shared memory 
bank of styles and recollections of a thousand 
standards. 

Most significant of all, for me, this series has 
revealed something about Cuba's musical life, 
which at this distance is hard to discern. The 
impression is that successive exoduses for 
the US, of stars like Celia Cruz and the 




s have been as 


as 'black music') which tend to dismiss it 
uniformly as bland, repetitive and boring, 
lacking the true grit and hard improvisatory 
content of real jazz'. I doubt if anyone was 
prepared for the variety, the ingenuity, 
humour, virtuosity, and the soul of these 
musicians. That place SWUNG for 11 weeks. 
During that time, very different musical 



homegrown 
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Chucho’s family background was 
completely musical, with father in a popular 
dance band, mother playing piano and 
singing, aunts fighting each other over Chopin 
and Debussy. Chucho’s own family (of seven) 


the time we are making a fusion of rhythms, of 
jazz and rock too. And every day there are at 
least two new rhythms...” 

It makes England seem like a very dull 


home music sessions when all the relations 
descend. With that mixture of age groups, 
obviously he has always been exposed to the 
popular and serious music of the day - and 
that is what is most characteristic of both his 
playing and his compositions. The latest 
album Groupe Irakere (Egrem/Sonodisc) 
features half the album’s worth of music by 
one of Cuba’s legendary composers, the blind 
tres player (that’s a six-stringed guitar-like 
instrument, imitated in Irakere by electric 
guitar) Arsenio Rodriguez; familiar to all 
Cubans, I’m sure, but merely springboards for 
their own 1980s interpretations. Chucho 
places most gratitude for his uniquely diverse 
style on his teacher, a woman called Semayra 
Romeu, whose brother directed the first 
Orchestra to employ Chucho, and whose 
uncle Antonio Maria Romeu was the creative 
force behind the development of the danzon, 
which put some langorous syncopation into 
the staid courtly European dance of the same 
name. It laid the foundations for today’s 
flute-and-violin ensembles, the charangas, 
and the universal dance hit, the chachacha. 

Today, Chucho teaches improvisation at the 
Havana Conservatoire - a far cry from the 
strictly European classical training he was 
restricted to there. Amongst his students, he 
has already spotted a future talent in a 
15-year-old pianist. I get the impression that 
Cubans have more musicality in them than 
any other people: "the people are 
exceptionally musical. They receive musical 
messages with great facility.” 

THE THIRD band to grace Ronnie Scott’s 
stage was also led by a pianist - a 22-year-old 
prodigy called Gonzalo Rubalcaba who 
brought his Group Project, a young band who 
revealed a total schizophrenia in two 
completely different sets. By night, Group 
Project are a fairly straight-down-the-line, very 
competent jazz band with minimal references 
to their Cuban roots. Gonzalito, a lanky, 
relaxed young man with long, light fingers, is a 
piano player who already has more personal 
style than his years would indicate. His touch 

Valdes, who is often linked with McCoy Tyner, 
he does not play to cover with splashes of 
dense colour, but relishes silence too. 

At an afternoon press show, we witnessed a 
very different Group Project, where the band 
decided to reveal their Cuban faces: and the 
music swooped between rumbas and 

course, then inevitably he would eventually 
fuse the two halves: I suspect Rubalcaba, who 
is already part of the international touring 
circuit, will find himself somewhere completely 
different. His is a name to watch out for. 

When discussing upcoming new talents and 
styles, Chucho Valdes was predictably proud 
of his island's tradition for producing 

process continues undiminished. “It’s 
important to note that a lot of rhythms that 
have developed this century have not been 
folkloric as such, but have been created, and 
evolved out of different traditions. Sometimes 
we play just pure folkloric rhythms, but a lot of 


Special Thanks to LUCY DURAN for 
translating these interviews with Arturo 
Sandoval and Chucho Valdes. 

To the National Sound Archives for allowing 

To Jorge Valdes of the Cuban Embassy for 
making them possible. 

And to Earthworks for introducing British 
audiences to Cuban music through their 
release of" Viva! El Ritmo - Cuba Baila". 
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WALKING ON 
EGGSHELLS 


RICHARD COOK sings the ballad of the sad 
young man who still blows the sweetest 
trumpet and sighs the gentlest songs; 
GERARD ROUY talks to the musician himself 
in an exclusive 'interview. 



Each solo (once the despair of record 
producers) is less the 'man walking on 
eggshells’ than someone forlornly juggling 
them. Baker's trumpet sound has a native 


into the core of his art, is being a secretive 
improviser who nevertheless plays nakedly. 
He pushes himself through the hoops. He 
plays quietly, even whisperingly, but there is a 
strain and grim candour in his technique which 
implants great tension. He plays open, in a 


music cooking, over every casual record date 
and club set. Although the pleasure in his work 
is even, small and gracious, the possibility of 
collapse keeps it wired up. 


35 years ago he was a very young white 
bebop trumpeter, one in a forest. Perhaps he 
had lucky breaks - his meetings with Parker 
and Gerry Mulligan seem like chance 
footnotes in history, further facets of the 
legend - but he became brilliantly popular for 
his tender, slowly skipping sound and his 
sculpted cheekbones and eyes and hair. In 
the famous quartet with Mulligan, he sounds 
like a sparrow next to the grumbling yardbird 
of the baritone. When he began singing on 
records, his voice proved to be exactly the 
feckless college-boy croon we expected. 

His albums for Riverside and the records he 
made in Europe after leaving Mulligan 
justifiably became collectors' classics. In his 
first mature period, Baker had the confidence 
of a young favourite operating in the skin of a 
shy gentleman. His tragic association with the 
pianist Dick Twardzik - who died of an 

brightness: the sides he cut for Blue Star a few 
day's after Twardzik’s demise are numb with 
sadness. But in a set like the recently reissued 
Jazz At Ann Arbor (Pacific Jazz PJ1203) he 
shows how he could play carefully and still 
bubble with subtle strokes and inflections. 

When his popularity began to dwindle, and 
junk took its cruel toll, Baker's career went into 
the kind of tailspin which - with romantic 
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■ ALL-AMERICAN 
MUSIC: COMPOSITION 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by John Rockwell (Kahn 
& Averill, £6.95) 

WHEN DAVID Del Tredici composed the 
marvellous Final Alice in the 1970s on a 
National Endowment for the Arts commission, 
he was already aware that the world of 
contemporary 'serious' music had a more 
than slightly Lewis Carrollish tinge. Orchestras 
would only take on major new works if they 
could hide behind “world premiere" prestige 
or if the commission were hefty enough - 
Tredici’s was part of the Bicentennial series - 
to make the occasion greater than the work or 

Tredici had as much to fear from his 
composing peers. Final Alice was a largely 
tonal work, though hardly a conventional one, 
and the prevailing orthodoxy followed a flip- 
flop logic from orthodox serialism to hairier 
experimentalism. A whisper of tonality, unless 
it were within the static harmonics of 
minimalism, was apt to bring down a hail of 
insult: conservatism, sell-out, commercialism. 
"For my generation it is considered vulgar to 
have an audience really, really like a piece on 
a first hearing. But why are we writing music 
except to move people and to be expressive? 
To have what has moved us move somebody 
else? Everything is reversed today. If a piece 
appeals immediately, sensuously, if an 
audience likes it: all those are 'bad things’. It is 
really very Alice in Wonderland .” 

John Rockwell closes his chapter on Del 
Tredici with the quote and it is clear that he 
shares its essential viewpoint. Certainly he is 
more than a little suspicious of the ultra 
avant-garde of the likes of Milton Babbitt, 

mathematical purity and rigour, and of Cage, 
whose work simply does not sound good (to 
Rockwell... and when it sounds at all). 


All-American Music is a consciously ironic 

Krenek, last of the important composers to 
emigrate to the USA in the 1930s and part of a 
generation that tightened the grip of Teutonic 
values - or those of Vienna at least - on 
young American composers striving to create 
a new American music by means of a new 
understanding of French styles. From that 
point, he examines the development, not of a 
'native style’, but of a whole pattern of styles 
that draw on every available source, East and 
West, native and imported. 

The approach is nothing if not eclectic. 


..But he can be; I do 
it, here.” And Keith Jarrett alongside John 
Cage, Ralph Shapey and the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago; Stephen Sondheim gets no less 
serious attention than Frederic Rzewski or 
Babbitt. Laurie Anderson, Eddie Palmieri, Max 
Neuhaus, Ornette, David Behrman, Bob 
Ashley, Walter Murch, the ubiquitous Philip 
Glass and Talking Heads all m< - ' ' 



insiders who make the apparatus work - 
Glass, Sondheim, Jarrett and (yes) Cage - 
with outsiders like Shapey and Ornette, the 
politically committed like Rzewski and the 
out-and-out ivory tourists like Babbitt. Above 

higher reaches of metaphor of what the music 


Of all the arts, music is the most potentially 
responsive to its history and at the same time 
the only one that can all but completely wipe 
the slate clean and start afresh. Rockwell 
clearly accepts the motto of Ezra Pound, who 
followed it in poetry by cannibalising the work 
of two millennia in a dozen languages: "MAKE 
IT NEW”. The stress on individualism is at the 
heart of all of Rockwell’s judgements, with that 
same sense of the need to use history rather 
than be used by it which is the essence of any 

He sees music as part of society, mediated 
and complicated by it, not as some vast 
impersonal cultural force. He quotes Cage 
with approval, for all his doubts about the 
man’s work: “Our intention is to affirm this life, 
not to bring order out of chaos, not to suggest 
improvements in creation, but, simply, to wake 
up to the very life we’re living, which is so 

desires out of its way and lets it act of its own 
accord.” Rockwell at least recognises that 
music’s own accord still has to chart the 
shoals of funding and the performing 

It is Elliott Carter who perhaps best sums up 
the mood of the best available book on 
twentieth-century American music. Carter 
says: “I soon began to realise that whatever 
American character my music had would be 
the character of myself making music. I came 

here before us, moment by moment, 
combining its sometimes perplexing 
unwillingness to consider the past with its 
good-natured generosity and idealistic hope 
for the future. To chart a cultural development 

while what was and is important is to make’the 
present, with all its connections to the past 
and anticipation of the future, exist more 
powerfully than either of these.” 


PLAYLIST 


COLOUR BOX Colour Box ( 4AD) 
CHARLES MINGUS The Black Saint 
And The Sinner Lady ( Impulse) 

NEW ORDER Low-life ( Factory) 
STEVIE WONDER Talking Book 
(Motown) 

ROBERT WYATT Nothing Can Stop Us 
(Rough Trade) 

HUSKER DU New Day Rising (SST) 

ANTHONY BRAXTON Creative Music 
Orchestra (Arista) 

OLIVER NELSON The Blues and the 
Abstract Truth (MCA/Impulse) 

SOLAR RADIO 102.5 MHz 
K-JAZZ Sundays 94 MHz 

... From the turntable of ANDREW 
SHERMAN 

CLARK TERRY Swahili (Emargy) 


CHARLIE ROUSE Merci Bon Dieu (Blue 
Note) 

CURTIS FULLER JAZZTET Wheatleigh 
Hall ( Arista ) 

MONGO SANTAMARIA Bacoso 
(Fantasy) 

FREDDIE HUBBARD Open Sesame 
(Blue Note) 

ART FALMER Mau Mau (OSQ 
CLIFFORD BROWN Georges Dilemma 
(Fontana) 

RAY BARRETTO Espiritu Libre 
( London ) 

ART BLAKEY Africaine (Blue Note) 
HERBIE MANN I'll Remember April 
(Verve) 

... From the turntable of TIM CLERRIS 

CANNONBALL ADDERLEY Somethin' 


Else (Blue Note) 

WALT DICKERSON For My Son 

(Steeplechase) 

KEVIN EUBANKS Opening Nights 
(GRP) 

GANELIN TRIO Catalogue (Leo) 

ABDULLAH IBRAHIM Ekaya (Ekapa) 
ABDULLAH IBRAHIM/CARLOS WARD 

Live at Sweet Basil (Ekapa) 

LEE MORGAN Delightfulee (Blue Note) 
SONNY ROLLINS Way Out West 
(Boplicity) 

JOHN SURMAN Upon Reflection (ECM) 
KEITH TIPPETT Mujician (FMP) 

... from the turntables of MARTIN 
PHILLIPS (Devonair Radio) 

('JAZZ IS.. . Tuesdays between 8pm- 
9pm Devonair 95.8 MHz VHFstereo.) 
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NESUHI ERTEGUN: 

Sk big gun goes 
for the pirates 



"Pirates in Singapore refuse orders for less 
than a containerload, 180,000 cassettes. 40% 
of all cassette sales in Italy are pirates, in 
Turkey it's 95%. About 40 million pirate 
cassettes are imported by Saudi Arabia each 
year. In Indonesia, a country of 140 million 
people, pirating records is not illegal. And now 
consumers can buy two-deck cassette 
machines which can copy one from the other 
at high speed." 

ThesonofaTurkish diplomat, Ertegun 


the United States. Settling in New York in the 
'50s, he and his brother Ahmet founded 


200 jazz albums, including My Favorite Things 
by John Coltrane, Mingus' Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, Ornette Coleman’s Change Of The 
Century and at least 20 by the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. 

When Warner Communications bought 
Atlantic, Ertegun became a vice president of 
that organization, and for 15 years he has 
been chief operating officer of WEA, its 
international arm. Last year he became 
president of the International Federation of 
Phonographic Industries (IFPI), fighting what 
he calls “unauthorized duplication”. 

So he travels half each year speaking to 
lawyers, senators, managers, ministers and 
presidents, while reminiscing about "that 
world”, the world of Mingus and Coltrane. The 
switch to the world of international finance was 
"very hard for me at first". 

The previous set had been by the Dirty 
Dozen Brass Band, a group of young blacks 
from New Orleans who play modern styles 
with their marching band instrumentation. The 
interview was interrupted as Ertegun 
complimented their manager. They 
exchanged cards and before parting, Ertegun 
said: “Don't forget to call me.” 

"Don’t worry," the manager replied: "I won't 


highest placed music lovers in the music 
industry. He interrupted the interview to listen 
to the Modern Jazz Quartet. "Aren't they 
amazing?” he exclaimed afterwards: "John is 
playing better than ever." 



THIS ERUDITE man who speaks four 
languages and attends jazz festivals as much 
for pleasure as business, was wearing a 
sports shirt with a ‘Cosmos' logo over the 
heart. He had been instrumental in Warner’s 
decision to found that New York soccer team: 
“I ran the club. I signed Pete," he said with the 


and entrepreneurs will build a new and far 

Meanwhile, Ertegun sighs after a strong set 
by Jack DeJohnette: "I'm thinking of 
producing again, of starting my own label. 
Jazz records are viable if you control costs. I 
really love that music."* 


forgotten to love 


th< 
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1 0 DOUBT that Michael Nyman’s music 
belongs at the far end of the Wire 
Spectrum. Unlike fellow composer 
Gavin Bryars, who lost the improvising 

.‘“>s, Nyman has never 

been entirely at ease in a jazz or 
improvising idiom. 

“I need my notes and chords in front of me. 
Like anyone else, I can doodle, but I wouldn’t 
produce anything worthwhile.” 

Ironically, on the day we met Nyman was 
still mulling over the concert he had given two 
nights before as part of the Bloomsbury 
Festival. The unlooked-for lineup on that 
occasion had added two out-and-out 
improvisors, Evan Parker and Dagmar 
Krause, to the two-piano nucleus provided by 
John Lenehan and Nyman himself. 

The Nyman fans in the hall had been 
intrigued but, you felt, a trifle restive as "Water 
Dreams", the standout piece on the newly 
released EG album The Kiss And Other 


Festival and featuring Dagmar in top gear. 

Nyman seemed uncharacteristically 
anxious - for a man who nowadays shrugs o 
reviews and who belts out of the room if 


Nor is football entirely beside the point. 
Nyman’s big project for the summer had been 
a large-scale environmental’ piece written for 
and performed in a power station near Paris. 
All through the writing stages it had lacked a 
title or specific subject and Nyman’s chief 
concern had been to find a structure that took 
full account of the extraordinary six-second 
reverberation his venue afforded. It was only 
as the piece neared completion that Memorial 
found its title and occasion. In common with 
half the country - and with the same shock - 
Nyman watched the appalling events at the 
Heysel Stadium before the European Cup 
Final between Liverpool and Juventus. Not the 
likeliest or most promising source of 
inspiration, you’d have thought, but obviously 
strongly felt. 

Now he is looking around for somewhere 
suitable here for further performances of the 
piece. He wants to avoid concert halls and, for 
their associations, churches; but the piece 
does demand quite specific acoustic 
conditions. Though the violins play very fast, 
the chord changes were deliberately very slow 
to accommodate the long echo of the original 
site; each bar re-integrates the fading 
reverberation of a preceding bar. Battersea 
Power Station is mooted but there is an 
asbestos problem. Memorial was broadcast 
live on French radio: I ask him if he feels bitter 


canvass reactions. His admiration for both 
Parker and Krause seems considerable and 
unfeigned but it’s clear that “not my usual sort 
of thing at all” had set him back on his heels 
not a little. (For the record, the audience were 


should only come from abroad. Kicked into 
touch; clearly this is something that rankles. 

As does pigeon-holing of any inflexible sort. 
Though Nyman is on record as hating and 
abhorring the term "Systems Music", he 


recorded “Water Dances”, hardly lush but 
certainly filled out, and the live piano/ 



That out of the way - and to the very slight 
discomfiture of the people from EG - the talk 
turned to football. Nyman is a Queen’s Park 
Rangers fan and turns out, with obvious 
enthusiasm, for Sunday morning kickarounds 
in Hyde Park. Only, he says, “someone keeps 
breaking my bloody glasses”. 

Playing football, you wear glasses ? But no, 
they’re in a bag, makeshift goalpost. Which 
makes sense somehow; if I set out to break 
Michael Nyman’s glasses, I’d make damn 
sure he wasn’t wearing them at the time. He 

respect (as they say) on and off the park. The 
conversational tackles go in firmly but fairly 
and more than one speculative cross - Philip 
Glass, Steve Reich, “Systems Music" - gets 
thumped equally firmly back upfield. 


some use. As a music critic through the 1970s 
(for The Listener, Telegraph, Music And 
Musicians, both The Spectator and New 

and parcel out adjectives. 

“I actually think that the more confusion 
there is, the better. One day I’m doing a 

[what does he mean?], the next day I’m doing 
a gig of my own at a venue like the Mermaid. 
The day after that, WOMAD or whatever.” 

And there is, as he points out, a further 
dimension to his career. Not only does Nyman 
perform his own work, he has produced a 
substantial body of pieces for others. In 1984, 
he wrote the music for the Royal Ballet’s A 
Broken Set of Rules-, this year he returned to 
dance with Basic Black, premiered by the 
Houston Ballet. Recently, too, the Vienna 
Radio Orchestra has performed A Handsome, 
Smooth, Sweet, Smart, Clean Stroke: Or Else 
Not Play at All. 


It’s easy. 

Just accept that 

the more confusion 

there is, the better. 

Ask Michael Nyman 

— modern composer 

and QPR supporter. 

That’s what we 

sent BRIAN 

MORTON to do. 



how to beat 

tho systems music 







Nyman has long found inspiration and 
stimulus in collaborations that take him beyond 
a conventional concert repertoire. He quotes 
artist Paul Richard's distaste for the 
anonymity of a process by which the painter 
produces the canvas, the buyer signs the 
cheque and the finished work disappears 
behind the heavily insured, burglar-alarmed 
doors of a Hampstead or Richmond villa. 

Nyman thrives on the contact of 

qualms about hearing his work played back on 
disc, he dearly enjoys and profits from the 
chance to confront audiences, and though 
recording is full of compromise, unfulfilled 
aims and hopes, there remains the sense, one 
denied to a painter that “if I sold 10,000 
albums, there might be 5,000 good homes 
that had my album ... and yet the music still 
exists. They don’t own it. I can go and perform 
it somewhere else and it'll be different next 
time, better next time, you'll get it right next 

THESE DAYS, Nyman is happy to be able to 
toss out his Draughtsman's Contract score to 
anyone who wants to know what-sort-of-stuff- 
do-you-do?, though he points out that, first, it 
can t be taken as absolutely representative, 
and then, that he's worked on another eight 
projects with film-maker Peter Greenaway. 

Much of his work, and among it some of his 
most distinctive, has been in settings a long 
stretch removed from the ultra-seriousness of 
the new New Music. While he sounds less 
than galvanized when Glass or Reich come 


up, he admits to a sharp pang of envy (unlikely 
at it may sound) at the Eurythmics' hit "There 
Must Be an Angel".' “that's one that I would 
have been proud to have written". He has had 
his own flirtation with the outskirts of pop, 
working with The Flying Lizards. More 
recently, he's done commercial work. 

“I’m serious about what I do, but I also like 
irony. So I like the irony of doing commercials 
because I’m working myself into a different 
context and having to please a completely 
different set of punters who have something 
very, very precise in mind. It's the most 
marketable thing I do and they are more 
critical than anyone else. I've got to package 
my music in the same way they've got to 
package everything else. I might write three, 
four, five hours of music a year and yet there’s 
more coaching from outsiders going on in 
28-second jingle than in the five hours of 

The New Music crowd, he hints, wouldn't 
stand for that degree of control. He quotes one 
instance of an unexpected and fruitful 
collaboration, composer Harrison Birtwistle's 
astonishing electronic score for the Sidney 
Lumet/Sean Connery film The Incident. The 
point, though, seems to be that the experiment 
hasn't been repeated; Birtwistle either hasn't 
been asked again, or chooses not to. 

Nyman feels that, in such commissions, 
"limitations, constraints are stimulating rather 
than the opposite”. Above all, it seems, he 
admires the kind of professionalism which 
consists - however else we d want to define it 
- in making the most of limitations or imposed 
boundaries. Another of Nyman’s less 
expected enthusiasms is his admiration for 
Sting, with whom he worked on the 
soundtrack for the Richard Loncraine/Dennis 
Potter film Brimstone and Treacle. “There's a 
lot of pretentious nonsense there but he's a 
very impressive guy, very hard working, very 
good musician." 

And it's via Sting, curiously, that we get 
round to one of my mental list of questions. 
Nyman - like Eurythmic Annie Lennox, he 
reminds us - had the strictest and most formal 
grounding Imaginable at the Royal Academy 
of Music. It's a basis that, like riding a bike, 
can never be unlearnt or completely forgotten. 
In his twenties, he worked as a musicologist, 
collecting folk musics in Rumania, and as a 

some of that period was the legendary 
Professor Thurston Dart, with whom he 
worked at King's College, London.Dart's 

authenticity, both in composition and 
performance. 

authenticity comefrom a version of neo¬ 
romantic auteur theory (it's a parallel he draws 
himself): my music is played authentically 

correct attack and emotional dynamics, but 
even then that version will remain at one 
remove from the original conception. Getting 
down to cases, he mentions the Police whose 
sound was authentic, because it emerged 


dear and entire; Sting's most recent work, by 
contrast, is too mugged-up and self-conscious 
(part and parcel, maybe, of the “pretentious 
nonsense"). Talking again of the Bloomsbury 
concert and his admiration for Evan Parker: 
“One could find players to do an Evan 
Parkerish thing but I wouldn't use them. He 
does what he does and that’s it". 


advice, he tracked down the curmudgeonly 
Dart to his house in Cambridge. "Eventually, 
he asked me in, sat me down and put on a 
record. 'Look, I want to play you this. These 
people perform Bach in the authentic manner'. 
It was the Swingle Singers". 

performance’ of early music nowadays is little 
more than pap, Nyman believes, hopelessly 
amateur and at the same time excessively 
slick. He looks back with admiration at a group 

crude, they made mistakes, they were looked 
down upon by the critics and early music 


AS IN music, so in football. Entertainment, 
commitment, professionalism at Loftus Road 
(he's nothing if not an optimist); on Hyde Park, 
Sunday mornings, relaxed enjoyment, no 
broken bones, the result not at issue. Music is 
to be enjoyed - both by performers and 
listeners - but professionally it is to be played 
with the kind of attentive care any other craft 
would demand. 

Nyman was aware that his Bloomsbury gig 
was “not safe, a dangerous concert to do”, 
positively because it pushed him out into 
relatively uncharted water, less so because it 
ran counter to the (presumed) expectations of 
the Nyman fans who came listening for The 
Draughtsman's Contract. Above all, he fears 
the kind of ossification into a neatly labelled 
'style' that he sees in the big New Music 
names and that comes from too devout a 
homage to theoretical orthodoxy or market 
forces (if, in fact, they're different). 

It is precisely his forward looking and 
electric approach that (no contradiction) allies 
him to those pre-modern composers like 
Haydn or Boccherini for whom music was a 
natural, social and civic force and the 
composer an artisan who fulfils wider but no 
less specific needs than those of his own ego. 
He's still looking for suitable sites for Memorial 
but he's also on record as willing to do a song 
for QPR (and you can bet it’d be better than 
the usual Here we go, here we go, here we go 
stuff). Music, for Michael Nyman, exists only 
out in the world and it may be the most 
frustrating aspect of his career that his 
temperament requires the world to come to 
him - not because he feels owed a living but 
because he won't wallpaper it with subjective 


I'd like to do more. I'd like to be forced to 
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And that is something Ellington did 
with remarkable frequency throughout 
his musical life. Certainly, Ellington - like 
many other jazz composers - used the basis 
of others’ tunes to create his own. The 1926 


“The Creeper” is based on the harmonies of 
“Tiger Rag”, while “In A Mellotone” (1940) 


Certainly, Ellington's work was also 
plagiarized - witness the 1946 “Happy Go 
Lucky Local” which emerged later as "Night 

But it is the manner in which Ellington recycled 


Ellington's most ambitious work could be 
said to be “Black Brown and Beige”, 
otherwise known as “A Tone Parallel To The 

this work vary, as an article in the English 
periodical of the 1930s The Composer, by 
Ellington, would suggest that he had the idea 
of this piece sketched out some years before it 
was actually performed in 1943. In fact, work 
on writing “Black Brown and Beige” began 
only a month before it was due to be 
premiered in January 1943, but the harsh 
critical reception it received led to Ellington 
playing the original version in full only once 

revamped version featuring Mahalia Jackson 
omitted many of the original themes. And yet, 
fragments survived, particularly "Come 
Sunday” which became a concert feature for 
Johnny Hodges. Twenty-two years later, 
Ellington was engaged in writing his first 
“Concert Of Sacred Music", and one of the 
recurring themes was “David Danced Before 
The Lord With All His Might”. This was a 
feature for both the vocal part by Esther 
Marrow, and as a vehicle for the flying feet of 
tap dancer Bunny Briggs. Yet the theme was 
none other than "Come Sunday”, with just the 
tempo changed - for Briggs, it was doubled. 

Of that fabled '30s concept that was the 
basis of “Black Brown and Beige”, it was 
given the working title of “Boola" and had five 
parts. Although “Boola" never saw the light of 
day, again Ellington did not forget, and one of 

formed a part of one of the sections of 
“Boola”. 


IN 1939, Billy Strayhorn had become part of 
the Ellington inner circle, and his almost 
telepathic contact with Ellington’s musical 
method soon had many unable to distinguish 
who had written what. It is still widely thought 
by many that Ellington wrote his theme “Take 
The A Train”, when in fact Strayhorn was the 
author. But this too was material for the 
Ellington recycler - in 1948, it formed part of a 
I mini-suite which extended the theme into a 
multi-tempoed work called “Manhattan 

revamped with a boppish vocal by Betty 


Roche and a long tenor solo by Paul 
Gonsalves. This version stayed in the band 
book for some years until the early '60s, when 

Another Ellington-Strayhorn collaboration 
was “The Eighth Veil”, which first appeared on 
a transcription recording in March 1946; but 
apart from several public performances, it was 
not recorded until 1951. Yet Ellington had not 
forgotten. At a Carnegie Hall concert in 
November 1948, there appeared a two-part 
suite “Symphomaniac", the first movement of 
which had Ellington quoting from "The Eighth 
Veil”. “Symphomaniac” was performed again 
- apparently for the last time - a month later at 
a Cornell University concert, with the same 
“Eighth Veil" quote. 

After the 1951 recording, “Eighth Veil” 
stayed in the band's repertoire for the decade, 
until in 1962 it formed a movement in 
Ellington’s “Afro-Bossa Suite". As if to prove 
that it had struck a permanent place in the 
Ducal memory, it reappeared on several 
concert performances of the '60s. Yet the 
original “Symphomaniac” has further 
significance, for immediately after quoting 
from the "Eighth Veil", Ellington breaks into a 
reflective six-note theme, which serves as a 
bridge to the next part of the composition. 

That, it seemed, was that, but a decade later, 
at the Newport Jazz Festival, Ellington played 
an extended composition he had written to 
celebrate the visit of Princess Margaret to 
Canada that year. And the main theme? None 
other than that fragment of piano from 
“Symphomaniac”. A demonstration of the 
remarkable retentive qualities of Ellington’s 
memory, which was shown again when a 
portion from a long piano improvisation at the 
Museum of Modern Art solo concert in 1964 
formed the major part of "Ad Lib On Nippon” 
one of the 1967 movements in the “Far East 
Suite”. Even the most unlikely pieces 
remained in Ellington’s memory - the 1965 
“Acht O’Clock Rock” reappeared three years 
later in the intriguing “Afro-Eurasian Eclipse". 

Ellington also returned to his earlier 
compositions, refining them or extending 
them. Whether the process was successful 
when in 1950 Ellington recorded three titles 
originally recorded as three-minute records - 
“Mood Indigo" (1931), “Sophisticated Lady" 
(1933) and “Solitude” (1934) - at much 
greater length is a matter of taste and opinion, 
but Ellington was not alone in this. Charles 
Mingus was just one who constantly returned 
to past themes, often to great effect, and in 

painter Farwell Taylor, he revived the 1958 
“Far Wells, Mill Valley” as "Farewell Farwell”. 

But only Ellington constantly came up with 
fragments from ten, or even twenty, years ago 
to form a completely new work, unrelated to 
the source. Doubtless, other examples could 

suffice - perhaps it will drive listeners back to 
their Ellington collections to hunt the 



GREG MURPHY 
explains how 


Duke Ellington 
never forgot a 
good idea. 
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ies. It’s a hotchpotch, for sure, 
ast releases (all at a few coppers 



each of the ten. 

There are probably three or 
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savaging his legacy: in Lawrence Brown’s 
plodding “All Too Soon" feature, the pianist 
stabs madly at the keys. Gentle giant Harry 
Carney is the gravid anchor, Johnny Hodges 
the slowly curling mist. 

Just as dapper, just as calmly imperious is 
Teddy Wilson on his trio date (purportedly 
live in 1959, although the apr'- 


actually, he rewrites it to hard, undecorative 
ends. Having “Embraceable You" and "But 
Not For Me” played in this exacting way 
makes one cavil at the bluster of other 
improvisers. He knows just when to stop a trill, 
how to balance a run, what shade to put on a 
phrase - when to stop and start, if you like. 


Some singers. I pass, mostly, on Mahalia 
Jackson at Newport. The great, ripe, vast 
voice studies itself for 12 sacred songs with 
minimal accompaniment from keyboard and 
guitar. Against the mutter of the crowd, she 


much gospel, this is a formal, stately recital. 

The politer side of Jimmy Rushing comes 
out on And The Big Brass. Despite an 
aggregation of stars and old colleagues, the 
arrangements are too smoothly presentable to 
permit Basie’s old wide boy mi 


Armstrong had lost any worthwhile context for 
his own playing. Sometimes he musters a 
blues chorus of nobility, but most of his sound 
is fashioned in high, hollow gestures. He was 
already tired. The Ambassador set, from a 
1955 tour, reminds mostly of what an awful 
group the All Stars were. Then Louis sings "All 
Of Me", and the music gets on its feet and 
Edmond Hall and Trummy Young play 
respectable solos before Armstrong leads a 
great ride-out. 

The Handy collection, from 1952, is much 
better - one of his best later records. 
Armstrong plays and sings tunes which 
matured at the same time as he did, and it’s 
an intriguing check on a man’s roots. Nobody 
could top Bessie Smith’s monumental “Yellow 
Dog Blues", but Louis’ reading is delicious; 
and the lyrics of “Beale Street” and 
“Hesitating Blues” are transformed into the 
back alley poetry that W.C.H. strained so hard 


inevitably, on the blues - a savoured “Harvard 
Blues” and a mighty "Jimmy’s Blues”, 
sneeringly abetted by Dickie Wells - does 
Rushing open all the windows. Try and find his 
record of “Save It Pretty Mama" with Budd 
Johnson - that should smoke the house. 


beside the original ’30s prototypes - the king 
of swing preparing for commercial exile.) But 
At The Jazz Band Ball is something a bit 
different. This is a straight reissue of 
Bixieland, a Chicagoan set with a motive: all 

Beiderbecke, and the major cornet soloist is 
Bobby Hackett- once considered as Bix’s 
likeliest successor. Although the lyric beauty 
of Hackett's solos on "Singin’ The Blues" and 
“I'm Coming Virginia" is -■ 


lat odd whisper of Duke 


Dunno, but it’s a useful prime 
1936-41 sides. He had a loser’s voice - 
fatalistic, even, with the blues welcomed like a 
humorous bad penny - that the dry sting of his 
guitar style suited because he heard so 
melodically. The accompaniments mix 
together other guitars, piano, trumpet and 
washboard (played by his brother-in-law 
Sam). A dance tune like “New Shake ’Em On 


Singing takes the most significant honours 
on the two Louis Armstrong LPs. By the 
'50s, caught in the kind of showbiz rep 
exemplified by a title like Ambassador Satch 


poignancy. Hackett knew that the time of this 
music was gone - he was already recording in 
Hollywoodish settings - and in these gentle 
places some old ghosts smile. 

The only ‘modern’ record in the batch is 
Bob Brookmeyer’s. It’s a dry martini date, 
despite the presence of Herbie Hancock, Ron 
Carter and Elvin Jones. Brookmeyer and Stan 
Getz converse and disengage in the succinct 
paragraphs of the cool method, and Gary 
Burton embellishes the edges. Brookmeyer’s 
writing is cunningly faceless: some sour 
remarks blend in with the bland good cheer. 
Hearing the swing Getz generates in 

sn with this rhythm section, while the 
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^ALBANY EMPIRE) 


HOT HOUSE 


DARREN JOHNSON + guests 
and LIVE ACTS 
every week 


mmiB 

JAZZ & FOLK RECORD SHOP 

21 Tower Street, London WC2H 9NS 
Just behind St. Martin's Theatre The Mousetrap' 

Large consignment of direct imports 
from USA now in stock - 
plus fine second-hand collection 
including many rarities. 

ail Order a Speciality (Including Credit Cards - 
Just ‘Phone With Number & Address). 
Telephone No. 01-240 1354 
Open 10am-7pm (Mon-Sat). 


JAZZ & SWING 

THE. RECORD CENTRE, 
45/46 LOVEDAY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B4 6NR 
Tel: 021 359 7399 

TUES THROUGH TO SAT 9.30am - 5.30 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS 


Songsters and Saints 

Vocal Traditions on Race Records 

PAUL OLIVER 

An exciting book in which this celebrated writer on 
the blues rediscovers the wealth of neglected 
traditions to be found on the Race records issued 
specifically for black purchasers in the 1920s. 

‘Oliver is one of the few writers, black or whit 
has made sense of perhaps the 20th century’s 


I Cambridge University 





1000s of records offer. 


1 Year Sub ’25°° 


CODA MAGAZINE 


Recent issues of CODA have featured Gerry Mulligan * 
Horace Silver * Leo Smith * Pepper Adams * Lol Coxhill * 
Buell Neidlinger * Charlie Rouse * Sam Rivers * and Cannonba 
Adderley * PLUS record and book reviews, world news and 
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Rent o Sox 


from £50 


Our unique rental scheme 
offers 4 months on a good 
alto sax for £50 (tenor £60) 
which is refunded if you 
purchase. 


Also many secondhand eg:- 


„ ALTO SAXES 

Buffet SI. excellent c 
|f Yamaha YAS.23, as 


# TENOR SAXES 

§ Yamaha YTS32, shop soiled. 

$ Yamaha YTS32. very good condition 


0462-36151 


Follow up Summer's festivals 
at the 


station aTsounparcSS^ 

.. from all 


■ Recordings of jazz, blues and improvised 

■ Notablerecent acquisitions^ Every bodys, 

-SSS&SWSffie Note 

_ December 12. John Chilton on Jelly RoU Morton 

Free listen^ service (by appointment) and Library, ope7 

Mon-Fri 1030-1730, Thur-2100 _ 

SSSSSssSF 1 

Tel: 01589 6603 
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WIN! 


TWENTY CLASSIC 
IMPULSE REISSUES 


OK, CATS, it's time to put the ears on hold for a few minutes and put what goes between them into 
action. The Wire has a set of 20 - count 'em - albums in the most marvellous reissue series of 
Impulse jazz; and we're just itching to give them away. 

All you have to do is peruse the following list of teasers, note down the answers and mail the 
correct solution to our penthouse premises in Cleveland Street. We'll keep them in the antique 
snare drum that sits on Jayne Houghton’s desk, and the first correct card plucked from the heap 
on 30 November will find themselves the lucky recipient of the whole mellifluous set. Everything 
from A Love Supreme to Desafinado. We mean it. 

Here goes! 


1. What Impulse albums feature John Gilmore away from Sun Ra’s Arkestra? 

2. Whose voice tells us “mendacity makes the world go round” on what Impulse album? 

3. Who are Salt & Pepper ? 

4. Which tenor saxophonist plays “Cousin Mary” on what Impulse album? 

5. Who composed “Stratusphunk” on Gil Evans’ Impulse classic Out of The Cool ? 

Now go to it. The Editor's decision is final in all matters pertaining to this competition. After all, 
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SATIE ON IT! 

ONTO THE otherwise pleasing visage of your 
usually excellent periodical stole a completely 
unexpected carbuncle. I refer to a review in 
your September issue in which your reviewer, 
Brian Morton, called into question the 
precarious place occupied in 20th century 
music by the French composer Erik Satie. For 
a magazine dedicated to experimental 
modern music this is an absurd accusation, as 
Erik Satie is regarded as the father of 

The fact that he has, as Mr Morton 
grudgingly admits, “a fair (!) ear for a 
memorable tune" disguises a lot his rhythmic 
innovations in a way that never happened with 
the more.angular Stravinsky. Take, for 
instance, the ballet “Parade”, which took 
place a while before Stravinsky's more 
famous “Rite of Spring". In the dance of the 
prestidigitateur chinois there is a section 
which can be conducted in either three or four. 
Indeed, the entire of "Parade" is full of the 
rhythmic innovations which made “The Rite Of 
Spring" as revolutionary 

Cage has accused Beethoven of a huge error 
in delivering form by harmony rather than, as 
Satie and Webern did, by duration. It's 
unfortunate that one early piece should 
become so overplayed as to obscure the true 


picture of a man who laboured long and hard 
in conditions of unbelievable squalor to bring 
the human race sublime and important music. 
Satie's position should be assured by now. He 
is absolutely vital. 

Gavin Dell, Glasgow 


THE LAST WORD 

HOW NICE to see an in-depth coverage of the 
Jazz Messengers, but how strange to see 
Tommy Chase mentioned in the same issue. 

When Richard Cook says "Tommy Chase 
has got more mentions in this magazine... 
than if I’d bought 20,000 copies of Drive”, I 
suspect he means that TC has got more 
mentions than he really deserves, musically. 

Ernie Garside’s letter says “If Tom doesn’t 
cool it perhaps the guys might become 
Messengers ”. But that's about as likely as 
Tom himself turning into Art Blakey! 

As Blakey says on another page, “The kid 
has talent but he hasn't learned how to play”. 
Are you listening, Tommy? 

Who knows?- RC. 


BILL AND BERG 

I'M NOT into niggling over details, but here 
are two suggestions that were stimulated by 


two remarks you made in September’s Wire. 
The first is in response to your reference to 
Bob Berg as “Rollinsish”. Yes, he is at times 
very punchy and humorous - but he's the 
closest thing to the Coltrane of Blue Train and 
Giant Steps amongst all post-Coltrane tenors, 

The other point brings us to the other and -1 
think - greater tenor and soprano man of 
recent Miles Davis: Bill Evans. Yes, the full 
tone of Bechet has certainly made a stylistic 
mark on jazz soprano-from Roland Kirk and 
Coltrane through to Steve Lacy; but what of 
Bill Evans? His solo on “My Man’s Gone Now” 
from We Want Miles is as sweet and smooth 
as the tenor solos on “Kix”. And what of John 
Surman’s breathier tone? And Charlie 


Mariano with Eberhard Weber? They have 
more of a claim to being recognised as 



Fair go on Bob Berg, Julian -1 was being a bit 
lazy there. My remark about Bechet, though, 
was maybe a little less clear. I was referring to 
the older order of the jazz tradition - in other 
words, the music as it stood prior to Lacy's 
involvement. And while there are plenty of 
interesting stylists on soprano today, I think 
the only truly innovative later figures besides 
Lacy have been Evan Parker and Roscoe 
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NEW ALBUM AND CASSETTE 



B . B . KING 

FEATURING 

IN THE MIDNIGHT HOUR ■ AND ■ INTO THE NIGHT 











Command Performance by Bang&Olufsen. 

Accurate sound reproduction from radio, cassettes and 
records. Yours to command at the touch of a remote-control 
button. Music in just one room or all over the house. 

Enjoyable, controllable, from wherever you care to listen. 

Its advanced electronic engineerin'; tamed to serve man and 
his music. Technology with the human touch. 

# 
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Bans* <Sr Ohlfsen I J.K. limited. Easthrook Road. Gloucester GT 4 7DF 








